THE   BALANCE
tion as to France's neutrality received the obligate reply that she would act "#j her interests dictated"—a phrase containing a neat double meaning, when the "interest" on the many millions lent to Russia is remembered. When Viviani next day described the Ambassador's pro* cedure as "extraordinary" and his question as "a threat," and expected him to ask for his passports at last, the latter merely answered: "/ have -packed up."
The same day Cambon wired to Paris from Berlin that as telegraphic communications were interrupted he must act independently, but did not propose to ask fpr his passports, but rather to wait till he was thrown out. Both Ambassadors acted logically as the nature of their alliances demanded; each wished to be assaulted in order to be able to call for help.
Meanwhile mobilisation began—at 3.40 p.m. in Paris, at 5 p.m. in Berlin. Here is another problem over which the nations afterwards disputed, long and jealously, each wanting to be the last. As, however, organisation is everything in this matter, the finger of the clock but little^ we may repeat Sazonov's ironical remark: "Enough of this chronology!"
While the German Embassy in France was making ready to be off, a wire arrived from Berlin. It contained Germany's astonishing offer to France: If she remained neutral she should not be attacked, but the fortresses of Toul and Verdun must be occupied for security's sake. If you promise not to fall on me during my duel with your friend, I must ask you first to hand over your gun, as*reward for this attitude.
f .This offer was, however, never made. It would have given, Delcass6 the one weapon still lacking in his armoury; and soon after, when the Cabinet was reconstructed, he took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which was fittingly his in a war with Germany.
At last someone had to take the first step, and this someone was neither Moltke nor Pau, neither Castelnau $or Tkpfcz, be* an insignificant general in Berlin^ really
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